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'Herodotus of Halicarnassus, his Researches are here set down 1 . These straightforward- 
looking words introduce The Histories. And they also make history. Literally so, in the sense 
that the Greek work translated in the Penguin as Researches is historie, the origin of our 
term history. For Herodotus history involves research. And research implies method. It is 
this stress that immediately separates Herodotus' opening from that of his combative 
predecessor Hecataeus, who is merely claiming that his version of the truth is more reliable 
than anyone else's: 'Hecataeus of Miletus gives his account in the following way. I write up 
these matters as they seem to be true. For the accounts given by the Greeks are both many 
and ridiculous, so they seem to me'. 

The proem then goes on to spell out Herodotus' purposes: 'to preserve the memory of the 
past by putting on record the astonishing achievements both of our own and of other 
peoples; and more particularly, to show how they came into conflict'. To preserve, to 
celebrate, to explain. Not unlike Homer, in fact. Homer, too, long before Herodotus, had 
told stories about the past and celebrated in epic song the glorious deeds of men in war, as 
the bard Demodocus does in The Odyssey. And Homer is also concerned with the reason 
why. What god, he asks at the opening of The Iliad , then set Achilles and Agamemnon 
together in bitter collision? Here, then, is the first point we can make: Herodotus' history is 
an off-shoot of epic, a kind of prose epic. Conversely, we could say that epic is a kind of 
proto-history. Or, as a somewhat later writer, Ezra Pound, puts it: 'An epic is a poem 
including history'. 

East and West 

Similarities to Homer abound. Not only are there constant epic reminiscence and 
phraseology, but Herodotus shares with Homer a certain fundamental 'objectivity'. There is 
no anti-Trojan prejudice in Homer, no presentation of the Greeks as the forces of sweetness 
and light and the Trojans as black-hearted villains. No more is there any anti-barbarian 
prejudice in Herodotus, the first Greek writer in fact to use the word barbaros frequently. 
Right from the start, in a witty introduction tracing a tit-for-tat sequence of ravishments of 
women - lo, Europa, Medea and, significantly, Helen - Herodotus effects a fair assessment 
of the pros and cons of either side, which at the same time parallels this latest war between 
East and West with that earlier, Homeric war. 

Yet Herodotus also dissociates himself from the epic poet. He neither appeals to the Muse 
nor does he bring in the god to account for motive. Instead he stresses that these are his 



own researches and he distances himself from the mythological rapes by ascribing them to 
Persian chroniclers and reporting them indirectly. And he sums up by firmly putting myth in 
its proper place: however these stories are, he says, he will point out the person who was 
'the first in my knowledge' (a phrase that occurs more than thirty times in the course of the 
work) to have injured the Greeks. For history is not just stories about the past, but true 
stories about the past, whereas myth is not subject to critical testing. 

For Flerodotus the world is primarily human and secular and behaves as a place where 
natural laws hold sway, where natural phenomena have natural causes. The gods are 
involved in human affairs only in certain broad respects, providing an invisible framework 
within which men and women manifestly operate as men and women do, taking decisions, 
encountering success and failure. To paraphrase Karl Marx: men may make their own 
history, but they do not make it just as they please: there are determining circumstances. 
Croesus 1 downfall, for example, has a supernatural dimension. It is at the same time directly 
attributable to strategic error and military miscalculation. Croesus decides and Croesus acts. 
But in deciding and acting he also fulfils oracles, prophecies, the will of the gods. 

Law and Evidence 

But epic was not alone a sufficient condition for the invention of history. In an important 
sense, the writing of history was the product of history itself. There was the stimulus of the 
Persian Wars, the invasions of Darius and Xerxes, some time between which Flerodotus was 
born. And there was the law, the rational-legal system of the democratic polis. Already in 
Flerodotus' preliminary investigation of motive cause and responsibility, we come upon the 
language of the law: aide, motive (which, together with the alternative aidon, appears in 
over thirty contexts), aitios, responsible, adikie, wrong, dike, right. So much of the technical 
terminology of history is in fact borrowed from the language of the law. For example, 
marturion, evidence, occurs ten times in Flerodotus, tekmerion, evidence, seven times, 
tekmairesthai, to infer from evidence, five times. 

And not just the language of the law, but the language of the law as adapted and refined by 
the representatives of the new spirit of inquiry, the philosophers, the Flippocratics, the 
sophists and rhetoricians. Men such as Protagoras of Abdera, who pronounced the 
humanist credo of 'Man is the measure of all things'; such as Corax of Syracuse, who is 
credited with the first rhetorical handbook; such as his pupil Tisias, who is supposed to have 
developed the argument from to eikos, probability: is it probable that a small man like me 
would attack a big man like him? These were the men who gave new currency to tekmerion 
and marturion not only in the sense of forensic evidence, but also for evidence in theoretical 
arguments, and advanced the practice of to eikos in the construction and testing of possible 
models: what might have happened, if such and such had been the case, what may happen, 
given certain assumptions about the way people behave. It isn't simply the fact that he's 



writing about the past that makes Herodotus an historian, but his awareness of 
methodology in argument, of ways of proof and disproof, of different kinds of evidence, and 
this is something he learnt above all from the sophists. 

What we communicate 

The programmatic implications of Herodotus' introduction have yet to be exhausted. First, 
there is the citation of Greek and Phoenician variants of lo's abduction. Herodotus 
characteristically is not prepared to set himself up confidently as the final judge of what was 
true. Truth, therefore, emerges as provisional, as the least contradictory discourse currently 
available. As he remarks more than once, his duty was to record what was said, whether he 
believed it or not. We sense here a recognition of the extreme difficulty of ever fully 
capturing elusive truth and representing it in language, a difficulty succinctly expressed 
shortly afterwards by the sophist Gorgias of Leontini: 'That by which we communicate is 
language, but language is not what is substantial and exists; therefore, what we 
communicate to our neighbours is not what exists but rather language which is different 
from what is substantial. 1 Nevertheless, Herodotus does attempt a narrative history, but one 
which includes his struggles with the pitfalls and limitations of his problematic medium. The 
one thousand and eighty-six authorial interventions bear ample testimony to those 
struggles. 

Second, the introduction reveals a major procedure of Herodotean interpretation, the 
contrasting and juxtaposing of different cultural attitudes. Each nation's sense of cultural 
superiority is something that Herodotus well understood: the Persians, he tells us, held 
themselves most in honour, then their nearest neighbours, and after them the nearest but 
one - and so on. But it is also something he wishes to explore and subvert. Using the fairly 
transparent fiction of Persian informants he filters Greek myths of female abduction 
through an alien consciousness and so allows the Greeks to see themselves through 
different eyes: what might Greeks look like to barbarians? how might Persians react to 
Greek stories about their relations with others? 

From the outset, the work is established as an investigation of the relativity of attitudes. It 
all depends on who you are and where you're standing. A neat illustration of this basically 
Protagorean conception is to be found in Darius' experiment. Darius asks some Greeks, who 
burn their dead, whether they would be prepared to eat them, and the Callatians, who do 
eat their dead, what they would take to burn them. Each in turn is understandably horrified. 
And so, concludes Herodotus, 'I think Pindar is right when he says, "Custom is king of all."' 



Underlying Patterns 


But Herodotus' history doesn't just consist in the application of methodology and 
interpretation to the past. There is also something else, the pattern underlying the historical 
process. Two interconnected principles are involved. The opening exchange of abductions 
humorously encapsulates one of these, the sequence of action and reaction most often 
manifested as revenge: Cyrus' and Harpagus' revenge on Astyages provides a motive for 
Croesus' revenge which leads to his downfall, and ultimately to Xerxes' great invasion of 480 
B.C. 'No man does wrong and shall not pay the penalty', says the mysterious figure in 
Hipparchus' dream, words that strikingly recall those of the Presocratic Anaximander of 
Miletus: 'Everything pays a penalty and retribution to each other for injustice as time 
assesses it.' Both historian and philosopher conceive of the world as a balance of opposites. 

At the end of the introduction Herodotus reveals his other principle: along with reciprocity 
there is mutability in human affairs; what was great is now small, and what is now great was 
once small. This is not just the conventional wisdom of tragedy. It is both historically acute 
and empirically verifiable. Things do change, and this is an absolutely fundamental insight 
for any historian to have. Herodotus develops it further in the conversation between Solon 
and Croesus. To Croesus' leading question as to the happiest man he's ever seen, Solon 
circumspectly replies: prosperity is a slippery thing; man is wholly accident, what happens to 
him; call no man happy until he's dead; and so look to the end. The confidently powerful 
monarch greets this with contempt. Only later, after he's lost his son Atys and is awaiting 
death by burning on a pyre does he remember Solon's wise words and pass on his hard-won 
lesson to Cyrus. 

The meeting itself is extremely unlikely to have taken place. Chronology tells against it. And 
what evidence could Herodotus possibly have had for such a private conversation anyway? 
Yet it is not for that reason to be dismissed as merely a pretty fable. It is a vivid and plausible 
poetic fiction, the kind of thing that might have happened, and performs a vital function 
both at the level of narrative structure and at the level of historical thought. If Croesus 
doesn't listen to Solon, it is not because he is a fool. A little earlier Croesus had been 
perfectly capable of understanding and following the suggestion of another wise man. Bias, 
or Pittacus (Herodotus isn't quite sure which), not to attack the islanders by sea. It is 
because he is temporarily blind, impervious to advice and persuasion. In this he prefigures 
Xerxes, who equally blindly ignores the wise warning of Artabanus. Both are victims of 
history. 

In a famous chapter of The Poetics Aristotle draws a distinction between poetry and history. 
History, he writes, tells of what has happened, poetry of the kinds of things that might 
happen; for this reason poetry is something more philosophical and more worthy of serious 
attention than history; for while poetry is concerned with universal truths, history treats of 



particular facts. Facts and truths: the tension between the two lies at the very core of 
history's problematics. Facts alone are not enough; to count as history they have to be given 
meaning. In order to highlight and bring out what he sees as the basic historical bone I 
structure, Flerodotus does indeed include the kinds of things that might happen. Unlike the 
Cambridge Ancient History, then. Or at least unlike the Cambridge Ancient History appears 
to be. For the nature of history is paradoxical. Even the Cambridge Ancient History cannot 
avoid the necessity of interpretation, of organization and selection, of matching words to 
deeds, of imaginative reconstruction. The difference is not absolute. It's just that in 
Flerodotus the creative dimension is more pronounced, more open. And also more honest. 
It may seem that Flerodotus' invention is blurring the line between fiction and history, art 
and science. But that, finally, is the point. 
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